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PROGRESS IN NORTH-WESTERN AMERICAI 

q-'HIS book, excellent of its kind, is primarily intended 
A for the sportsman, though possessing also a wider 
interest. Two-thirds of its contents and the majority of 
its illustrations are devoted to the description of those 
forms of the animal life of Western America which men 
most eagerly kill for pleasure or profit. The wapiti, the 
“antelope-goat,” the moose, caribou and deer, the bighorn, 
the prong-buck, the bears and the bison, are all in turn dis¬ 
cussed, generally with vivid personal reminiscences of 
their pursuit and slaughter amid their natural surround¬ 
ings. Interesting chapters are also written on the seal 
and other fur-bearing animals of the Pacific Coast, and 
on the salmon of the British Columbian rivers ; and four 
of the later chapters of the book (pp. 225-315) contain 
an account of the author’s experiences as a pioneer in 
the Kootenay district of British Columbia. In the open¬ 
ing up of this district Mr. Baillie-Grohman played a 


indigenous animals that the destructive propensities of 
these modern times have fallen with direst effect, driving 
harmful and harmless species alike towards the irre¬ 
vocable doom of extinction. 

Even while we may acknowledge that the past history 
of life on the earth is one long record of extinction of 
life-forms, and that the spread of mankind must almost 
inevitably bring about the destruction of all the larger 
animals not directly serviceable to him, the process is 
none the less grievous to contemplate, especially when, 
as in this case, it is carried on wantonly and inexcusably 
in advance of the needs of the community. 

Like many another sportsman, Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
laments the havoc wrought by others, while indirectly 
taking credit to himself for his own moderation and 
“scientific” methods. But in reading his book we fail 
to find cause for exonerating him from the stigma of 
having aided in the unnecessary slaughter of some of the 
most characteristic, most beautiful and most harmless 



Fig. t.— Fur Seal Rookery on the Prybiloff Islands. 


conspicuous part, and in view' of the rapid development 
which it has undergone during the last ten years, some 
permanent historic interest will no doubt attach to this 
account. 

The reckless waste which has accompanied the inrush 
of civilised man upon the wild lands of Western America 
must have struck every observant traveller. The prairies 
robbed in a few years of their slowly accumulated fer¬ 
tility ; the grazing lands of the dry region overstocked 
and ruined ; .the ancient forests among the mountains 
destroyed wholesale by fire ; the mineral deposits hastily 
and carelessly ransacked—in every quarter is shown the 
same hurry to grasp an immediate advantage without 
the slightest regard for the future. But it is upon the 

1 “ Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunting Grounds of Western 
America and British Columbia.” By W. A. Baillie-Grohman; with a 
chapter by Mrs. Baillie-Grohman. Illustrated by 77 photographs, including 
the best trophies of North American Big Game killed by English and 
American Sportsmen, &c. Pp. 403. 8vo. (London: Horace Cox, 1899.) 
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animals of the continent. It is true that to some extent 
he selected his game, and did not kill indiscriminately ; 
but in reading his pages we are impressed again and 
again with the lack of any adequate reason for the great 
aggregate destruction he chronicles. He remarks :— 

“ Trophies of the chase can be regarded from two dif- 
erent points of view— i.e. from that of the naturalist, as 
more or less valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
natural history ; and, secondly, from a purely sporting 
point of view. To the scientific investigator desirous of 
establishing the length, the widest spread or the greatest 
circurbference of the ‘largest on record ’ of some parti¬ 
cular species, it is naturally a matter of indifference who 
killed the bearer of the trophy deserving that distinction. 
To the sportsman, on the other hand, who disdains to 
adorn his walls with spoils that he has not obtained 
himself, it is a matter of interest what other fellow 
sportsmen have shot, while the fact that some skin hunter 
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of Wyoming or Montana has bagged a wapiti with 
antlers, or a bighorn with horns an inch or two larger 
than the best of his own killing, remains a matter of 
indifference ” (p. 43). 

But the “scientific investigator” need not have been 
dragged into the argument; it is “a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence” to him also that an individual of q species already 
thoroughly studied should in some minor characteristic 
exceed its fellows by an inch or two, and it is not in his 
interests that the indiscriminate collecting of “ trophies” 
can be justified. 

In commenting on the abortive attempts which have been 
made, both in British Columbia and the United States, to 
arrest the destruction by the enactment of game-laws, Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman has some pertinent remarks. He says :— 

“ To have to acknowledge that the destruction of big 
game there” (i.e. in the hunting grounds of the Rockies) 
“ was the work of one single generation is not a pleasant 
truth for the 1 Makers of the West.’ Until the completion 
of the first trans-continental railway, thirty years ago, 
the muzzle-loaders of white men had made no 
serious impression upon bison and wapiti, upon 
bighorn and deer. . . . Unjustifiable as the 
rapid extinction of the red man will appear to 
our grandchildren, the extermination of the 
animals that dwelt on his plains, that roamed 
his forests, or that filled his rivers, must seem 
even less excusable, for, in their case, protection 
should have been as possible as is in civilised 
communities the enforcement of laws protect¬ 
ing human life. But the frontiersman, ... in 
his fierce and utterly selfish attack upon nature, 
waged a merciless war, the like of which no 
country has ever seen, for in days of older con¬ 
quests the scientific means of wreaking destruc¬ 
tion in such a -wholesale manner were lacking. 

The finely-sighted Sharp breech-loader, with 
which he roiled over in one ‘stand ’ as many as 
forty or fifty bison in as many minutes, ... is 
as much an invention of our time as is the 
giant powder (dynamite) cartridge, with which 
he kills by one explosion literally hundreds of 
salmon and trout in a single deep pool. A 
vastly increased network of railways assists 
him in reaching hunting grounds. . . . Even 
the telegraph wire . . . was pressed into 
service. . . . The same merciless war against 
nature was waged by the miner and prospector ; 
the one, by depositing vast masses of worthless 
‘ tailings ’ and rock debris into fertile valleys 
. . . ; or by Setting ,fire to the forests in spots 
likely to contain mineral wealth. Thus were 
denuded by conflagrations, which the writer 
has known to last in the Kootenay country and along 
Puget Sound from May to October, thousands and tens 
of thousands of square miles of country covered with the 
most superb woods to be seen in any part of the world” 
(pp. 28-30). . . . 

“ And what about the game-laws ? . . . The laws, and 
sufficiently good laws, were there all right enough on 
paper, and, what is more, they had been framed at a 
sufficiently early date to have saved the bulk of the game, 
only there was nobody to enforce them. That was the 
crux of the whole question ” (p. 33). 

But in reading Mr. Grohman’s eloquent denuncia¬ 
tions, one cannot help feeling that it is his sense of 
the slaughter having been done by the wrong persons 
and in the wrong manner that has aroused his anger, 
and not the mere fact that the animals have perished. 
It seems to be implied that such game should have 
been reserved for “ sportsmen,” and not have fallen to 
the despised “ hide-hunters ” and “ meat-hunters.” Yet it 
is these latter, after all, who could give the better practical 
excuse for the mischief they have done. 
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The incongruity of the author’s attitude is curiously 
exemplified in the latter part of the chapter (ii.) above- 
quoted, where he mentions the “ pettifogging meanness ” 
of the British Columbian game-laws and the “absurd 
jealousy of English sportsmen,” and especially where he 
undertakes to give “a few practical hints concerning the 
working of the game-laws of the Western States.” After 
a brief reference to the wide privileges of a settler, who 
can kill game for his own use practically at any season 
of the year, w r e read :— 

“ What is the use, one may well ask, of the Montana 
law limiting a stranger to two wapiti so long as there are 
no officials to see that this number is not exceeded ? In 
a country where in the wilder parts you can still travel 
and hunt for weeks without seeing a human being, it 
would require an army far larger than that of the whole 
United States to enforce such regulations. And even 
were such an army available, the investment of 50/. in a 
‘ ranch ’ makes the stranger a ‘ settler ’ in the eyes of the 
law. 



Fig. 2.—Salmon leaping an 18 ft. high fall on White Bear River, Labrador. 


“ In one respect care has to be exercised: it is concerning 
the trophies. These should not be brought to the railway 
stations in numbers exceeding the la-uds limit , for black¬ 
mailers, prompted by the reward in the shape of half the 
fine , haHe of late years more than once caused English as 
well as American shooting parties considerable trouble and 
expetise. The task of transporting the trophies out to the 
railway should be left to your hunter or guide to accom¬ 
plish after you have left. If he is worth his salt, he will 
manage to get eight or ten picked heads to the railway 
and dispatch them , packed in cases, without any trouble ” 
(p, 42, original not in italics). 

Now how can the author—no doubt a staunch up¬ 
holder of our own game-laws—defend this incitement 
to lawlessness ? All game-laws must be essentially 
arbitrary conventions, and can only be supported on 
a conventional basis ; and if it be a crime to break 
such laws in our own country, it is equally a crime to 
break them across the Atlantic. Is, then, the risk of 
detection to be the only deterrent in these matters, 
and is the man to be called a blackmailer on the other 
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side of the water who would be called a gamekeeper at 
home? 

While we may regret the manner in which the author 
has gained his information, we may concede that he has 
written an interesting account of the animals he has 
hunted, though always from the standpoint of a sports¬ 
man. Of these the wapiti (Census canadense), the ante¬ 
lope-goat ( Haplocerus montanus) and the bighorn (Ota's 
montana ) appear to have constituted his favourite prey, 
and are consequently most fully described and illus¬ 
trated. 

In the chapter on seals, Mr. Grohman condemns 
pelagic hunting in unmeasured terms :— 

“Pelagic sealing is a cruel and most wasteful method 
of obtaining peltry which can be secured by ‘ land killing 1 
at the rookeries without inflicting suffering and without 
any appreciable waste. Those who dispute this do so 
either from ignorance of the true facts or from interested 
motives ” (p. 192). 

Regarding the salmon of the Pacific Slope, he has the 
same black record to make of reckless waste and rapidly 
diminishing resources, stating, on the authority of a 
Canadian Blue Book, that at one of the Alaskan canneries 
“ in one day 2c,000 fish, of an average weight of 10 lbs. 
each, were thrown away because of the inadequate appur¬ 
tenances of the establishment and the suddenness of the 
run” (p. 222). 

In the later chapters of his book Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
gives an entertaining account of his rough and varied 
experiences as a pioneer in Kootenay, where, among 
other matters, he was himself hunted and nearly shot by 
a lawless prospector who had a grievance against him. 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman took up from the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment an extensive concession of lands subject to summer 
floods in the Lower Kootenay valley, and his scheme for 
the reclamation of these lands affords a striking commen¬ 
tary on the abnormal relations which exist between the 
main valley system and the present drainage of this 
region. The physiography of the mountainous country 
westward from the Rockies to the ocean abounds in 
anomalous characters which are as yet for the most part 
unexplained, offering many magnificent problems for the 
student of the evolution of land-forms ; and of these 
none is more remarkable than the case in question. 

The Columbia river, rising in Columbia Lake, flows 
at first north-westward and afterwards southward, 
throwing a loop of magnificent proportions northward 
around the Selkirk Range ; while its great tributary, the 
Kootenay, makes a similar but diametrically opposite loop 
southward, crossing the United States boundary line into 
Montana and Idaho,and then recrossing to reach its 
confluence with the Columbia ; and the two rivers thus 
encircle a huge oval tract of mountains over 300 miles 
in length. Now, the Kootenay some 80 miles below its 
source swings into the depression which contains the 
Columbia Lake, only one mile distant from it, but flows 
thence southward away from the lake. Mr. Raillie- 
Grohman’s plan was simply to make the circlet of waters 
complete by turning the Kootenay into the lake. 

“ The piece of land lying between the two waters was a 
level stretch of gravel shelving from the river to the lake, 
the latter being about 11 feet lower than the Kootenay, 
With such a fall in less than a mile it practically needed 
very little work, for, once a big ditch was cut, the rushing 
Kootenay, at that point a rapid stream some 300 feet 
wide, would do the rest. By turning off such a large 
quantity of water it was expected that the overflow of the 
bottom land 300 miles further down would be prevented. 
It was really restoring things to their original condition, 
for there is no doubt that a comparatively short time 
back the Kootenay river forked at the Canal Flat, the 
northern branch flowing over the flat where I proposed 
to make the canal, while the southern occupied its 
present bed ” (p. 261). 
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But rival interests were involved. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway had been planned to run along part 
of the Columbia valley just above high-water mark, 
and its authorities took alarm at the possibility of 
a vast increase in volume of the river, and prevailed upon 
the Federal Government to stop the scheme. The 
upshot, as told by Mr. Baillie-Grohman, is by no means 
to the credit of the Dominion and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. And thus the waters of the Columbia and 
Kootenay, after so nearly embracing in their youth, have 
still to make their separated journey of, together, nearly 
800 miles before they unite in full maturity. 

In his rendering of the colloquial slang of the West, 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman is not particularly happy. The 
examples he gives are generally overdone, the really 
vigorous expressions being weakened by being crowded 
in unwarranted sequence. When he defines a “ rustler ” 
as being synonymous with a pilferer, he is decidedly 
mistaken (pp. 276-8). The “rustler” is a man of energy 
and resource, one fit for any emergency—a man who, in 
Western parlance, “ could hang himself up on a nail to 
sleep,” and there is no opprobrium implied in the term. 
The point is of some importance, as a stranger to the 
country, following Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s usage of the 
word, might unwittingly give serious offence. 

The illustrations of the book, reproduced from excellent 
photographs, deserve praise. They have been selected 
to show the character and conditions of the country as 
well as its animal life, and serve this purpose well, though 
they are not always strictlv applicable to the text. 

G. W. L. 


EUGENIO BELTRAMI. 

B Y the death, on February 18, of Prof. Eugenio 
Beltrami, after a long illness followed by an un¬ 
successful surgical operation, Italy has lost a mathe¬ 
matician who did much to bring his country to the fore¬ 
front in the mathematical world almost simultaneously 
with the ascendancy of Italy, in the world of politics. 

Eugenio Beltrami was born at Cremona on November 
16, 1835, of a well-known and highly-cultured Italian 
family. After completing his school curriculum in his 
native town, he went to Pavia, and then studied mathe¬ 
matics for three years under Brioschi. For some years 
Beltrami had to earn his own living, and an appointment 
in the Administration of the Italian Railways, which he 
held first at Verona, and then at Milan, if it afforded him 
no scope for his mathematical abilities, at any rate 
furnished him with the means of subsistence. At Milan, 
in i860, Beltrami became acquainted with Cremona, 
whose influence, combined with a study of the works of 
Gauss, Lagrange and Riemann, opened the way for his 
development of higher geometry, in which branch of 
mathematics Beltrami published his first papers, in 1862, 
in the Annali di Matematica. 

In the same year he was appointed professor extra- 
ordinarius in algebra and analytical geometry at 
Bologna, and in the following year he became professor 
ordinarius of geodesy at Pisa, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Riemann and Betti. In 1866, Beltrami 
returned to Bologna, where he occupied the chair in 
rational mechanics. Two years later appeared what has 
been aptly regarded as Beltrami’s masterpiece, the 
“ Saggio d’interpretazione della geometria non euclidea,” 
published in the Giornale matematico di Napoli. We 
learn that Beltrami’s attention was first attracted to this 
subject by an observation of Lagrange on maps, in which 
geodesics are represented on a plane by straight lines, 
and was thus led to consider the properties of surfaces on 
which the geodesics are represented by linear equations 
in curvilinear co-ordinates. Beltrami found that such 
surfaces were the same as surfaces of constant curvature. 
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